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Aggressive Christianity at Chautauqua 


The Militant Church Week was a fitting 
climax of the work of the Department of Re- 
ligious Work which has not only conducted large 
classes in the School of Religion, but has main- 
tained Sunday services, Devotional Hours, a 
unique graded Sunday School, Bible Study hours, 
a Junior Congregation, Lakeside services, and 
conferences on various aspects of religious life 
during the summer assembly at Chautauqua. 
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Taken altogether probably more people have at- 
tended the services devoted to religion than ail 
the other services put together. 


Who ever supposed—if anyone ever did 
suppose—that religion at Chautauqua is an aca- 
demic affair was disillusioned in the closing week 
of the Assembly. The note struck by the dis- 
tinguished speakers who lectured from eight in 
the morning until eight at night was in the best 
sense of the word that of militant idealism. Such 
a series of addresses as was given during this 
week must compel the attention not only of the 
thousands who listened, but of the scores of 
thousands whom they represent, to look upon 
religion as something more than a means of self- 
preservation. The religion which Bishop Vin- 
cent, President King, Campbell Morgan, A. T. 
Robertson and Fred B. Smith preached was 
spiritual in the best sense of the word but it was 
quite as aggressive and uncompromising in its 
attitude toward evil as was the religion preached 
by Charles Stelzle, Graham Taylor and Shailer 
Mathews. This last week in Chautauqua is al- 
ready one of the great weeks in the religious 
life of America. Chautauqua has always stood 
for religious earnestness and breadth of vision; 
and it is again becoming a leader in meeting the 
new religious needs of today. These needs it 
realizes must be met by men who have explored 
deeply the history and development of our Chris- 
tian faith but just as truly must it be met by men 
who are fundamentally interested: in people 
rather than in abstract opinion. If there were 
any doubts upon this point in the minds of Chau- 
tauquans, the Church Militant Week must have 
dispelled them. It has taught us that humani- 
tarianism cannot save the world, just as it has 
taught us that dogmas, be they never so true, are 
ineffective without the spirit of che living God. 

The significance of this week to American 
Christianity can hardly be over-estimated. A 
Chautauqua audience represents the entire coun- 
try. To fill that audience with new appreciation 
of what is actually evangelical in our religious 
life, to make it see the amazing development of 
aggressive Christianity in terms of individual and 
social service, to deepen its ambition to make 
every local church of larger significance to the 
life of its community, is to make so much leaven 
of spiritual enthusiasm that will affect the life of 
thousands of churches and of scores of thousands 
of lives. 
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The First of the Peace Treaties 


The first of the twenty-six countries that 
have indorsed the so-called Bryan peace plan in 
principle to negotiate and sign an actual treaty 
with the United States is little Salvador, the 
smallest of Central American republics, having a 
population of not much over a million. Perhaps 
in the eyes of the thoughtless a better send-off 
for the plan would have been a treaty with a 
great and powerful nation; but to the judicious 
and fair-minded the treaty with Salvador is a 
good and satisfactory beginning. A dispute with 
a small nation may be more dangerous than one 
with a great nation; in the former case the yellow 
editors and cheap Jingoes are more apt to clamor 
for guns and troops, for invasion and war. 

Be this as it may, the treaty is important and 
epoch-making. It establishes a new principle and 
a valuable precedent. It gives reason a chance 
and directs a hard blow at the unprincipled and 
mendacious sensation-mongers, who magnify 
every dispute, circulate fakes and excite preju- 
dice and animosity for the sake of notoriety and 
profit. 

We have had occasion to comment on the 
main features of the plan. But the treaty is short 
and worthy of reproduction as a historic docn- 
ment. We give it substantially in full: 


Article 1.—The high contracting parties agree 
that all disputes between them of every nature what- 
socver which diplomacy shall fail to adjust shall be 
subinitted for investigation and report to an inter- 
n-tional commission, to be constituted in the manner 
Prescribcd i the next succeeding article, and they agree 
not to declare war or begin hostilities during such in- 
vestigation and report. 

ARTICLE 2.—The international commission shall be 
composed of five members, to be appointed as follows: 

One member shall be chosen from each country by 
the government thereof; one member shall be chosen b 
each government from some third country; the fif 
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member shall be chosen by common agreement between 
the two governments. The expenses of the commission 
shall be paid by the two governments in equal propor- 
tion. 

The international commission shall be appointed 
within four months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, and vacancies shall be filled accord- 
ing to the manner of the original appointment. 


HOW THE COMMISSION MAY ACT 

ARTICLE 3.—In case the high contracting parties 
shall have failed to adjust a dispute by diplomatic 
methods they shall at once refer it to the international 
commission for investigation and report. The inter- 
nationai commission may, however, act upon its own 
in*tiative, and in such case it shall notify both govern- 
ments and request their co-operation in the investigation. 

The report of the international commission shall 
be completed within one year after the date on which 
it shall declare its investigation to have begun, unless 
the high contracting parties shall extend the time by 
mutual agreement. The report shall be prepared in 
triplicate, one copy shall be presented to each govern- 
ment and the third report retained by the commission 
for its file. 

The high contracting parties reserve the right to 
act independently on the subject matter of the dispute 
after the report of the commission shall have been sub- 
mitted. 

ArTICLE 4.—Pending the investigation and report 
oi the international commission the high contractin; 
parties agree not to increase their military or nav. 
programs, unless danger from a third power should 
compel such increase, in which case the party feeling 
itself menaced shall confidentially communicate the fact 
in writing to the other contracting party, whereupon 
the latter shall be released from its obligation to main- 
tain its military and naval status quo. 


There is something distinctly novel and in- 
genious in the mode of forming the international 
commission of inquiry, The idea was Mr. 
Bryan’s, and he suggested it cautiously. It is 
possible that other nations may desire modifica- 
tions of this particular feature. Indeed, the 
treaty with Salvador is not a model that every 
nation must fololw. Only the central principle— 
investigation by a commission of any dispute be- 
fore action—is fixed; as regards details there is 
room for concessions. 
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Who will follow Salvador? Twenty-seven 
nations have signified their willingness to nego- 
tiate peace or investigation treaties under the 
Bryan plan, and of the great powers only two or 
three have preserved silence. The removal of 
dangers and complications elsewhere should bring 
action on this matter in the near future. Diplo- 
macy is able to breathe freely again in Europe 
and to turn its mind to pleasant and progressive 
proposals. 


++ 


The Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
country will enter this fall upon a campaign having 
three lines, the campaign on each line to continue five 
years. 

The three parts to this new campaign are Char- 
acter Standards, Social Morality from the Christian 
point of view, and Thrift and Efficiency. One means 
to attain the former, apart from study, is to try to gain 
the great meanings underlying proper observances of 
Christmas, Easter and the Universal Day of Prayer 
for students. Social Morality involves the whole 
question of the woman responsibility, society, mother- 
hood, education. Thrift means the well balanced life, 
religious, home, and public if there be such, and 
efficiency is that which makes the woman the helpmeet 
of man, of herself, and of the world. All of the cam- 
paigns are intended expressly for young women in 
colleges. Nation-wide efforts are now planned, ready to 
start with the opening of the fall college terms. 


++ 
Essentials in Monetary Reform 


It is easier for all of us to preach unselfish 
and far-sighted conduct than to give an example 
of it when our personal, professional or business 
interests happen to be involved. As a matter of 
fact, impartial and enlightened views are general- 
ly taken by those who approach a question with- 
out any personal interest. 

This is constantly illustrated in politics and 
in industrial warfare. The American bankers 
did not, as a class, welcome the postal savings 
banks; many of them bitterly denounced it as 
socialistic and perilous. The British doctors as a 
class fought the great social insurance act. The 
American express companies fought the parcel 
post, and the railroads fought all federal regu- 
lation of rates and methods. Experience has 
made all of these wiser—and not sadder, by any 
means, but more cheerful. 

The proposed banking and currency reform 
bill is also illustrating the short-sightedness of 
interested men. In many details the bill has been 
improved on the advice of practical bankers ; their 
judgment as to machinery, organization, etc., has 
been valuable. But only a few of the bankers 
have found it in their heart to indorse the essen- 


tial principle of the measure—public instead of 
private control of the whole system. The Presi- 
dent and Congress are determined on public con- 
trol, and they propose that the federal reserve 
board created by the bill shall consist of public 
servants appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Many business men are 
willing to accept public control, first because they 
see nothing dangerous in it, and, secondly, be- 
cause they know that no banking bill has the 
shadow of a chance without this feature. Non- 
partisan and representative journals also appre- 
ciate this fact and are supporting the bill as it 
stands as regards fundamentals. But the em- 
battled bankers, especially in the East, are un- 
compromisingly opposing public control and as- 
serting that it means political and partisan control. 
The word “political” excites prejudice and pre- 
vents reflection. Why a public board must neces- 
sarily be a political board, is not clear. The inter- 
state commerce commission is not a commissiun 
nominated and controlled by the railroads, yet it 
is not “political.” It might be, but it isn’t, and no 
rational person now fears that it ever will be. A 
federal board in control of the banking reserves 
and resources of the nation may conceivably be 
political, but common sense tells the nation that 
possibility is not probability and still less certainty. 
The bill will pass with public control in it, 
and no party will in our day suggest a reversal 
of that policy. It is the part of wisdom and ex- 
pediency to co-operate in perfecting the bill, in 
making it as sound and scientific as possible, ia 
enlisting good will for it. It is poor tactics to 
pass snap judgments, to imagine calamitous com- 
plications, to quarrel with the inevitable. The bill 
is a great and brave step in the right direction 
and time will no doubt improve it in many ways. 
It is not a bankers’ bill, nor a politicians’ bill, but 
a bill to facilitate business, to prevent panics and 
to strike a blow at the monopolization of credit 
and the undue concentration of banking power. 


++ 


A wholly new form of work is coming into the 
church on its business side. It is that of efficiency 
expert. Within the last few years to employ an analog- 
ous illustration, firms of mechanical engineers have set 
themselves the tasks of taking hold of manufacturing 
plants of all kinds and making them pay where before 
they have not done so. - 

To maintain all churches in the United States, 
their upkeep and extension, takes about $360,000,000 4 
year. Naturally some propositions financially fail 
Church efficiency experts, like mechanical efficiency ef 
gineers, are the logical need. A down town church, its 
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former supporters removed to the suburbs—what shall 
be done with it? A religious convention in a given 
city—shall there be one big meeting or many small ones? 
Ought there to be a limit to numbers of persons to be 
permitted to belong to one church, and ought that limit 
to be affected by the population of the town in which 
the church is situated? Which is more effective, one 
big church or two small ones? These and similar vital 
questions on the business side of ieligion in America 
are bringing the profession of church efficiency expert 
into the fields. 


++ 


The “Mexican” Danger at Home 

For years Mexico has been a source of ap- 
prehension and danger to the United States. 
Insurrection and rebellion, disorder and anarchy 
there may at any moment imperil the lives of 
Americans and other foreigners, and it is the 
right and duty of a government to take steps for 
the protection of its citizens and their legitimate 
interests. We intervened in Cuba in the name of 
humanity, but if Cuba were not a near neighbor, 
intervention might never have come. Mexico is 
another near neighbor, and a neighbor with whom 
we have many ciose ties; hence indifference to 
strife and turmoil there is out of the question. 

Yet the greatest Mexican danger is to be 
found at home, in our storm centers of intrigue, 
cheap politics and reckless, criminal journalism. 
With a situation so serious, with a responsibility 
so great and solemn, the plain duty of every good 
citizen is to discourage invention and sensational- 
ism, to urge and display sobriety, to explain care- 
fully the limits of our rights in Mexico, to hold 
up the hands of a government that is earnestly 
seeking a peaceful and honorable solution of the 
problem. What do we see in reality? We see 
an agitation by selfish and hyprocritical persons, 
by demagogues and fakers, by beneficiaries of 
intrigue, confusion and warfare in the interest 
The guiding 
spirits in this agitation stick at nothing, shrink 
from nothing. Ewxaggeration is the least of their 
vices ; they fake and manufacture what they call 
news; they misrepresent, distort and persistently 
lie to the public. After a certain time the average 
person is hardly able to distinguish falsehood 
from truth, gossip from fact, exploded fakes 


and intervention and invasion. 


from actual occurrences. 

The President has felt constrained to warn 
the people against a conspiracy of sordid and self- 
ish interests to drive us into war with Mexico. 
The worst feature of the situation is the willing- 
ness and eagerness of unscrupulous newspapers 
to foster such a conspiracy for the sake of “cir- 
culation” and excitement. The yellow editor is 
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the greatest menace to peace, to order, to decent 
diplomacy, to justice and fairness in foreign re- 
lations. 

Freedom of speech and publication is es- 
sential to free government. Yet when that free- 
dom is abused by reckless, depraved and irre- 
sponsible persons something must be done to 
counteract their criminal activity. It would be 
entirely proper for the President or Congress to 
brand the criminal newspapers and their editors 
in official statements, to denounce them as enemies 
of society. It would be proper for civic bodies 
to denounce and repudiate them, to advise a 
general boycott of them. 

Modern problems are difficult enough under 
honest and responsible treatment. To permit a 
new species of bandit to create turmoil, war and 
anarchy by willful lying and faking is to make 
democracy and freedom impossible. 


+ 


On a single day recently the American Bible 
Society shipped from the Bible House, New York, 
32,700 Bibles, New Testaments and Scripture portions. 
No fewer than 96 large cases were required to hold 
them. It is not well known that there are 300,000 
Mexicans resident in Texas, speaking Spanish of course. 
They want Bibles, and so to Dallas, one of the society's 
agencies, there went a large consignment of the Scri 
tures in Spanish. The Dallas agency requires Bibles in 
more than thirty different tongues, so many are the 
peoples and nations settled in the exfreme southwest. 

Chicago took also some of these Bibles, but Chi- 
cago srpasses even Dallas in the number of languages 
it requires in the Bibles which it handles. Nearly sixty 
tongues are taken for the polyglot peoples who have 
made homes in the northwest. Portuguese Bibles and 
New Testaments in this shipment went to Brazil, where 
the society has had an agency for thirty years, and 
where the demand for Bibles is steadily increasing. 

It is an interesting fact that Spanish, Portuguese 
and others of these foreign tongues, wanting Bibles, 
want those of expensive bindings, at, say, $5 per copy. 
These people seem to be laying in family Bibles, and 
they lay in lasting ones. 


++ 


Peace and “Balance” in the Balkans 


The second Balkan war, the fratricidal war 
of the “allies,” was ended by the signing of a 
treaty of peace at Bucharest on August 10. Bul- 
garia signed under compulsion, for Roumania 
had threatened to invade and occupy her capital. 
The new Balkan map is not wholly satisfactory, 
and may cause trouble in the not distant future. 
Some boundary disputes are left open, but with 
the understanding that Holland or Belgium or 
Switzerland should arbitrate them if arbitration 
should prove necessary. 

One European correspondent sums up the 
territorial results of the two wars as follows: 
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“Now that new frontier lines have been estab- 
lished, it is possible to calculate the net gains of the 
belligerents from the conquered territory of Turkey. 
Greece takes the lion’s share, having added 78,000 square 
miles of territory and 1,000,000 inhabitants to its former 
possessions, bésides several of the Aegean islands. 
Servia gains 14,000 square miles of territory and 
1,100,000 inhabitants, while Bulgaria gets 19,800 square 
miles of territory and 800,000 inhabitants. Montenegro 
wins 4,200 square miles of land and 230,000 inhabitants 
and Roumania adds 4,200 square miles of territory and 
260,000 inhabitants. Bulgaria will have the largest 
territorial area in the Balkans, being slightly larger 
than Roumania, but it will have 1,500,000 fewer in- 
habitants. Montenegro’s gain is relatively the largest 
that little kingdom having doubled its area and popula- 
tion.” 


In the main this is doubtless correct, although 
careful measurements are out of the question. 
The new map, or the new distribution of power, 
is deemed unscientific by some, because Bulgaria 
gets territory that is inhabited largely by Turks, 
and Greece territory that is inhabited largely by 
Bulgars. It may be doubted, however, whether 
any other distribution would have avoided dif- 
ficulties of this sort, the Balkan states being what 
they are, queer and heterogeneous mixtures. The 
only true solution would be confederation, and 
that, unhappily, has been indefinitely postponed. 
Bulgaria is bitter and resentful, and her late 
enemies detest her more than they do the Turk. 
Again, Austria and Germany would not rejoice in 
federation if it meant Bulgar supremacy and a 
new power in sympathy with the Triple Entente 
of Russia, France and England. Greece would 
not enter any Balkan confederation, and her 
acquisitions might be endangered by one. Rou- 
mania is not a Balkan power, strictly speaking, 
and her influence would be thrown against con- 
federation. In fact, the new map, which the 
great powers are not likely to revise, even if 
some of them would gladly see such an attempt 
made, was made with a view to a Balkan “bal- 
ance” not dissimilar to the European balance. 
Roumania acted as she did with the approval of 
Austria and Germany because she feared undue 
Bulgarian expansion and insisted on a balance 
being worked out. Roumania was the instrument 
of Europe to a certain extent, but she was also 
governed by her own national and racial inter- 
ests and ambitions. How long the balance will 
stand, no one knows or can possibly know. Much 
will depend on developments in the general Eu- 
ropean situation. The Balkan nations are too 
exhausted to think of an early revival of any 
territorial question. They will require much time 
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and labor for rehabilitation and financial readjust- 
ment, especially since no indemnity will be paid 
by Turkey. 

Just now the important question is whether 
Turkey will be permitted to keep Adrianople and 
the other, smaller cities she has retaken since the 
allies gave her the opportunity of doing so. Some 
of the powers have discussed measures of coer- 
cion against her. But, on the other hand, other 
powers will oppose the use of force against Tur- 
key, and Bulgaria has lost much of the sympathy 
and support she formerly commanded. The 
policy of the Ottoman government is the old and 
tried one of dividing its opponents, of evading 
the issue, of seeking delay, of profiting by every 
complication which time and controversy bring. 


+e 
The Bible at Panama 


The Panama Canal opening is going to af- 
fect Bible distribution tremendously. It is cal- 
culated that at Panama will spring up, with this 
opening, perhaps the second greatest polyglot 
center of the world. Port Said, on the Suez 
Canal, holds the record of canal-created centers 
today. There a system of Bible distribution, 
many tongues, many peoples, has been built up 
that is held to be remarkable. The American 
Bible Society, taking the work up in good time, 
has already despatched its Panama agent to Port 
Said, there to learn the methods of this Bible 
distribution. Returning he is to duplicate it at 
Panama, perhaps to improve upon it. 

There is much in common between the two 
great Bible-distributing societies of the world. 
These are the British and foreign and the Amer- 
ican, with a Scottish society that does a great 
deal. For many years the British society has 
worked in Central America, and the American 
has worked in Persia. Now it has been agreed 
that each shall withdraw, and the British society 
take the whole Persia work, and the American 
society all of the Central American work. It is 
not so simple a transaction as it appears, how- 
ever, since one society owns plates of Bibles in 
one language, the other in another, and both are 
wanted it may be in both fields. Adjustments 
that will take years to carry out will accompanv 
the transfer of the sole conduct of these fields. 
The changes are made for efficiency,, and both 
mean enlarged work and greater financial needs. 
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EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING IN THE SOUTHERN 


MOUNTAINS 


William Goodell Frost 
[President of Berea College] 


HE mountain region of the south, “Ap- 
palachian America,” as the Berea people 
have named it, is one of the grand divisions which 
long escaped observation upon the map. It em- 
braces the mountain backyards of eight states, 
extending from Harper’s Ferry to Birmingham, 
including perhaps three hundred counties and a 
present population about as great as that of the 
American colonies in 1776. 

The good people of this region have been 
most unfortunately called “Mountain Whites” by 
some of the northern societies which have labored 
for their good. The fact is they feel as much 
surprised at being called by such a name as the 
Chautauqua Assembly would if addressed as 
New York Whites! 

But Appalachian America is a great example 
of the effects of environment. In the south it is 
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not of it. It is a sociological grand division 
rather more than one of geography. 

Cassius M. Clay, the redoubtable champion 
of free speech in Kentucky, has discovered this. 
He was one of the southern abolitionists whose 
very existence has been too much forgotten. In 
undertaking to build up a political party in Ken- 
tucky which would gradually abolish slavery he 
took note of the fact that the mountains were 
full of people who owned land but did not own 
slaves. The Lincoln family was of this type. 

The first settlers of the mountain region 
were largely Revolutionary soldiers who went 
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west with no premonition of the coming of the 
railroads and canals and no one could have pre- 
dicted at that time that western Virginia was a 
less promising region than western New York. 
They found what all pioneers seek, good hunting 
and good water and good enough land for the 
first settlers. But they unconsciously stepped 
aside from the great coming avenues of commefce- 
and thought and condemned their children tu 
isolation. 

The mountaineer has been of late presented 
to us in alluring fiction and we are quite con- 
vinced that he is an interesting person. He is 
best explained as a survival. Bewildering change 
has come over the descendants of the pioneers of 
western New York and the northwest, while the 
remote valleys of the southern Appalachians have 
still sheltered a people living on in the picturesque 
conditions of pioneer life. How many of us 
could hold a comfortable conversation with our 
great-grandmother if she could mysteriously slip 
into the well-preserved armchair that we stil} 
keep in some chamber of our modern home? And 
what would be her thoughts should she try to ad- 
just herself to the luxurious living of her great- 
grandchildren? If you have ever read your great- 
grandfather’s will you must have been struck 
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with the odd family gear therein listed—the long 
and short rifle, bullet moulds, soap kettles, feather 
beds, lanterns, snuff boxes, looms, and saddle 
bags. Now if you would see these ancestral ar- 
ticles in actual use, come with me to the remote 
dwellers in some of these mountain counties 
where we even find places where the corn meal 
for the early breakfast is freshly ground in a 
hand mill each morning. 

The mountaineer will not commend himself 
on first sight as we scan his ill-fitting clothing 
and rather awkward pose when he lounges at a 
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railway station, or when we scan too closely his 
archaic agriculture and some of the makeshifts 
in a household where a dozen children are being 
reared. But one who has some historic sense 
as. well as other sense will make due allowances 
and find him first interesting and then attractive 
as he comes to be understood—this contemporary 
ancestor of ours. He could prove relationship, 
if he were not too proud to care, by the patterns 
of the hand-woven covers, some of which exactly 
correspond to those of the cherished heirlooms 
in old Massachusetts and Virginia families. He 
almost unwittingly commands our attention when 
he speaks in the language of Shakespeare with 
rather’ more of Saxon peculiarities—like holpt 
for helped, and the strong plurals, postes for 
posts, and the like. 

And still more surprising is it to find old 
English ballads which have been handed down by 
word of mouth through illiterate generations 
with odd variants like those of the Homeric lays. 

Evidently this population presents a very 
special problem in education to which Berea Col- 
lege fell heir by virtue of its position. Founded 
in 1855 and twice suspended during, the Civil 
War, it had managers sufficiently radical to over- 
step the bounds of conventional method and 
undertake really to deal with the fundamental 
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needs of this vast region. The problem has been 
to avoid introducing that which was unconven- 
tional and alien, but rather to hasten the de- 
velopment of that which was best in the life of 
the people as it is. We sometimes state the 
problem in this way: we must bring these people 
in two generations up through the steps of pro- 
gress which more favored families have taken in 
six or eight generations. 

Facing these real conditions Berea has not 
endeavored to increase very rapidly the size of its 
strictly college classes. The collegiate department 
has done standard work and made some very im- 
portant contributions to geology and history and 
sociology, but the affiliated schools are the large 
thing at Berea. The normal department, for ex- 
ample, enrols more men students than women, 
while in the north the very word teacher has be- 
come a feminine noun. The vocational schools 
have each a distinct problem. This is well illus- 
trated in agriculture, in which every branch must 
be definitely adapted to the oblique acres and re- 
mote markets of the mountain farmer. Naturally 
forestry claims much attention and the college 





Berea’s “University Extension” 


forest reserve, with a number of tenant families 
which are being guided towards better manage- 
ment, is a laboratory of unique interest. 

A new name had to be found for a new 
thing as Berea shaped up its “foundation school.” 
This is for young people above fifteen years of 
age who through early disadvantages have not yet 
completed the common branches. These “com- 
mon branches” take on new aspects when taught 
to young people with some experience and ma- 
turity. Combined with cultural subjects—Bible, 
music, sloyd, drawing—they yield as rapid mental 
growth as any college subjects ever yield. The 
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young men and young women in this foundation 
school have all the advantages of academic life— 
chapel, dormitory life, literary societies, and the 
contact with young people from varied localities. 
It will be readily seen that even a few months in 
the foundation school works a great transforma- 
tion. Even those who break off without finishing 
the work laid out in this main elementary school 
will have been soundly converted, and having 
supplied themselves with a dictionary and a scrap 
book will go back to be pillars in the home com- 
munity and the parents of children 
who may be scholars and leaders. 

A still more adventurous fea- 
ture of Berea’s enterprise has been 
its extension work, which it must 
be feared. would seem rather a 
travesty upon the dignified work 
pursued under that name by the 
great universities. Sut realizing 
that only a very few representa- 
tives from the remote counties 
could reach Berea or any similar 
school, we have organized a service 
with tents, stereopticons—a kind of 
Chautauaua on wheels or Chat- 
tauqua in the saddle—which is scattering seed 
thoughts of progress in regions never before 
reached. It is like giving water to the thirsty. 
Again and again they have adjourned court to 
listen to one of these extension lecturers. The 
themes are varied and practical—hygiene, im- 
proved agriculture, home science, American his- 
tory, upbuilding of the public schools, temperance 
and religion. 





Most fortunately Berea was in its original 
charter made religious but explicitly exempted 
from all sectarian control, so that it emphasizes 
the great truths on which all Christians agree 
and lets its ght shine for the benefit of the ad- 
herents of all religious bodies. 


The results are most rewarding. If a valley 
is revisited after an interval of years we find 
people who can report with great exactness the 
speeches that were delivered five and eight years 
ago. The women’s clubs of Kentucky offered 
a prize for the best rural schools and it was taken 
by a mountain district where the Extension tent 
had been pitched for three days ten years before! 
In this general Extension work is directed toward 
the counties which are most remote from rail- 
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roads. But this year the building of new rail- 
roads in the coal regions has brought about a 
new situation. They are to bring great and 
permanent benefits. But at first the incoming of 
the railroad means excitement, disorder, and 
“new fangled sin.” The good people of these 
counties have sent such urgent petitions for help 
from Berea’s Extension Department that our 
largest efforts are being directed along the lines 
of the new railroads this summer. 

The value of this sturdy population should 








Berea’s “Extension Service” in the Far Mountains 


be sufficiently evident. They challenge our in- 
terest because they are our kinsmen, because they 
are Americans of many generations, but above all 
because they are a prolific people sure to over- 
flow from their mountains and greatly e‘fect the 
entire circle of the southern states. 


The mountain people themselves are shy, 
proud, sensitive. They have good minds and 
they know it, though they feel the disadvantages 
under which they are placed. A few energetic 
boys have made their way to school privileges 
outside the mountains, but in most cases such 
have been permanently divorced from the region 
of their birth. Gradually there is developing a 
true mountain patriotism, and this very year 
there has been organized at Berea a group of 
some twenty-five mountain young men pledged 
to religious work in their native states, in a way 
analogous to missionary volunteers. One of them 
expressed their aim and that of Berea College in 
the. simple phrase, “to make the mountains a 
better place to be born in.” If we can take care 
of these young mountaineers and their sisters 
now they will take the mountain problem off our 
hands in the next generation. 
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THE WILL TO PROGRESS 


“The most essential feature of Man 
is his improvableness.".—John Fiske— 
“Destiny of Man.” 


HE most striking difference be- 
tween mankind and animal-kind, 
says Max Nordau, is the fact that 
whereas the animals constantly adapted 
themselves to their environment, man 
early began striving to adapt environ- 
ment to him. It is undeniable that the 
process has been bitter and slow, so 
desperately slow that at times, advance 
has seemed, at least to us looking down 
the vistas of history, to be verily im- 
perceptible. 

Nevertheless we know at last that 
progress is a scientific fact. It has to be 
reckoned with. What is more, certain 
of the most salient features, or finger- 
marks, so to speak, by which it is 
proven, are worth consideration by the 
layman. 

Such a point for instance, is the rise 
of interest in the Common Man, as well 
as in Common Things.* It would be a 
profitable matter for research to dis- 
cover just how and when this interest 
arose, and just how closely it is woven 
into that which we glibly call the spirit 
of democracy. Nor would the revela- 
tions thrown on the subject by Art 
prove less than fascinating. 

The trend is apparent to the most 
casual glance; the abstract art of the 
Greeks, standing out as it does in vivid 
contrast to the individualistic work of 
the Gothic time, the ideally beautiful 
but immobile classic statue contrasting 
with the confessedly imperfect but 
expressive sculptured figures of the 
middle ages, the complacent Greek 
temple erected by slaves contrasting with 
the .eloquent cathedral raised skyward 
by free craftsmen, the harmonious 
Greek poetry and drama meeting its 
antithesis in the Shakespearian play and 
in chaotic romanticism. 

The most trenchant and vital feature, 
however, of the new interest belongs to 
our own very day and hour, It is the 
positive élan of enthusiasm which is 
being shown throughout the world for 
the amelioration of conditions for the 


*“Should a student of the past be 
asked what he regarded as the most 
original and far-reaching discovegy of 
modern times he might reply with ‘some 
assurance, that it is our growing realiza* 
tion of the fundamental importance and 
absorbing interest of common men and 
common things.”—“The New History”— 
James Harvey Robinson. 
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The old-time charity has been 
transformed into a new thing, and a 
new science, the science of sociology, 
has been created to study the inter- 
relations of rich folk and poor folk. 

A new and significant horror has also 
been added to our ken, one keener even 
than the old horrors of superstitious 
days. We have awakened to the merci- 
less fact that humankind forms a whole, 
the parts of which are inextricably 
linked. It is an uncomfortable truth, 
this which has so suddenly dawned up- 
on us. But we are obliged to face it, 
to realize that no individual man, no 
individual class, can perfect himself re- 
gardless of his fellows. 

It was something of a shock for one 
half of mankind to learn “how the other 
half lives;” it is even more startling to 


poor. 


discover how impossible (despite ap 
pearances) it is to separate the two 
halves. We tremble when we learn 


that “how” the submerged tenth exists 
actually, not fancifully, affects the mem- 
bers of the upper strata. In the night- 
mare that grips us the crouching mass, 
struggling for its scanty crust, is an 
incubus on the shoulders of those who, 
Heaven knows how, have lifted them- 
selves upright on their feet and would 
fain run a man’s race. 

Even our conceptions of the genius 
are shaken, and we perceive the great 
man no longer as sporadic, but as the 
expression or summation of his age or 
of some particular phase of it. We in- 
cline, indeed, to carry this last revision 
to an extreme, and neglect to give credit 
due to the tang of personality, which, 
still inexplicable, is after all, of the very 
essence of genius. 

Another new feature of the day is our 
changing standard as regards what shall 
constitute the great man. The military 
hero, for example,—he who has so long 
held the center of the stage—is fast 
losing his prestige. It is only a matter 
of a little time and he will be obliged 
to give over his place in the immediate 
glare of the limelights to many a so- 
called lesser personage. To quote 
Nordau’s pregnant words: “Behind 
these brilliant and boisterous figures 
(these Cesars, Alexanders and Napo- 
leons) ave the students, engaged on the 
real, siow work of adaptation.” 

Slow: the word stands out. It raises 
the new question, the question to today: 
May we not heave ahead at least a whit 


less slowly, if we will to progress? 
Few of us have a sufficiently positive 
conception of the power of a mere wish; 
how then of an actual willing. Will is, 
after all, when we stay to think of it, 
inclusive of Wish as one of its com- 
ponents. It is Wish with an added ele- 
ment, that of Dare. If it is dangerous 
to wish, since often times desires bring 
their fulfilment, it is infinitely more dan- 
gerous to will. Yet were we puppets 
indeed, bereft of these human powers or 
neglecting to use them. We do not 
often enough ponder the words of that 
lame slave :+ “things that are 
our own power are the will, and all 
the works of the will... .” 

That prayer has long been justly a 
favorite, “I believe, help Thou my un- 
belief.” We of today would not do ill 
to paraphrase it, crying, “I will to pro- 
gress,» Heaven help my faltering steps.” 
Too often instead, we pull against the 
traces that, we 
pronounce the damning verdict: “Wait. 
We must wait and wait and wait, for 
human nature to change.” 

To our rescue, then, comes the blessed 
psychologists telling us that human 
nature is not a fixed quality, telling us 
that it also evolves, and, best knowledge 
of all, that the will to hasten its evolu- 
tion is no vain thing, that we may will 
to progress faster. 


ourselves, or, if not 


Consider what this means. Of all 
the pieces of news which this century 
purports to have brought us this is 
the most heartening. Not so widely 
bruited to be sure as the discovery of 
telephony, as that of the wireless and of 
many another “power for material ad- 
vance,” but, in spite of its immateriality, 
more tremendous and farther reaching 
than any. Future ages will count this 
among the few Greatest Discoveries. 

To be sure, unconsciously, and even 
consciously in an occasional isolated in- 
stance, we have recognized this truth 
ere now. The philosophers have told 
us of it but we have for the most part 
ignored their news. Emerson suggested 
its terrible potency when he wrote, 
“Every thought which genius and poetry 
throw into the world, alters the world.” 
Yes, we have had our prophets and our 
poets. Did not Christina Rossetti sing: 


Little or great is man; 
Great if he will, or if he will 
A pigmy still; 
For what he will he can 
+Epictetus 
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It is we who have failed to live up to 


our possibilities of will-ful progress. 
Only think what might be gained were 
we to devote but one small portion of 
the time spent in the quest of recreation 
to the furtherance of will-ful progress. 
For as Maeterlinck has shown us, “It 
is the way in which hours of freedom 
are spent that determines, as much as 
war or as labor, the moral worth of a 
nation. It raises, or lowers, it replen- 
ishes or exhausts. At present we find 
that three days’ idleness will fill the 
hospitals with victims whom weeks 
or months of toil had left unscathed.” 

We are keen to use by-products in 
the industrial world. Why should we 
not be equally keen to utilize in the 
cause of human betterment such a 
hitherto wasted force as this of the 
leisure moments. We may be loath to 
do so for fear of becoming propa- 
gandists. Uncomfortable though that 
sort of member of the community may 
be, there is no doubt he might be many 
worse things! It is by no means neces- 
sary, however, to turn propagandist 
merely because one takes a live interest 
in some of the so-called forward move- 
ments. Uncouth though the phrase, 
“forward movement,” sounds, it is sug- 
gestive. 

Ever and anon we are told that all 
of us in this our day and generation 
are too sensational; we are too eager 
for thrill. Now truly there is nothing 
devised so sure to be productive of 
thrills as a wide-awake interest in any 
given one of the numberless attempts 
at the amelioration of conditions which 
are going on before our eyes. So many 
are these attempts and so varied that 
our age might well be pictured to future 
ages as seething with them. 

The will to progress. How bright is 
the contrast between this thought and 
the old theological alternative of salva- 


. tion or damnation—for the future! and 


for the present—what matter! Let us 
take the idea into our minds and hearts. 
Let us turn it over and about. Let us 
toss it, if we will, in the air There 
it shines, luminous, like a bubble rain- 
bow-colored with promise. Is it indeed 
a mere momentary blown bubble, des- 
tined to vanish again into the thin air 
of fancy? 


If it is so destined, ours. we realize 
it now, will be the fault. With us it 


lies to prove that it is no vain illusion. 
With us it rests to prove, and the task 
is not inglorious, that it is rather a 
crystal of utmost rareness and clarity, 
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wherein who will may read a promise 
of the heavens of hitherto undreamed- 
of brilliance 


Personalia 


~ William Goodell Frost, author of the 
article on Educational Work in the 
Southern Appalachians in this number, 
was a professor of Greek before he 
undertook the work at Berea to which 
he is devoting his life. Berea College 
is 130 miles south of Cincinnati. It 
has an annuai attendance of something 
more than 1700 students, two-thirds of 
them. males, representing the mountain 
states of the South, but chiefly Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
the Virginias. 

Dr. H. H. Powers, author of “Morn- 
ings with Masters of Art,” and “The 
Message of Greek Art,” sailed for Eu- 
rope last Saturday at the end of a 
busy season of classes and lectures on 
art and- history at Chautauqua, New 
York. .Dr. Powers’s present trip will 
be of thirteen months duration. He 
will go to the Crimea as directly as 
the present unsettled condition of the 
Balkans permits. Then he will travel 
across Siberia, join Mrs. Powers in Ja- 
pan, return west across India and meet 
the Chautauqua Travel Party next June. 
He will accompany this party through- 
out their European journey. Dr. Pow- 
ers’s travelogues, which began in The 
Chautauquan on July 26, will give week 
by week an anticipatory interpretation 
of the spirit of the scenes which the 
groups of Chautauquans will be privil- 
eged to see under this inspiring leader. 

J. N. Larned, historian, librarian, 
journalist, author of “History for Ready 
Reference,” contributor to The Chau- 
tauquan and lecturer at Chautauqua 
during the seasons of 1906 and 1910, 
died in Buffalo on August 15. 

Readers of the June 7th issue of The 
Chautauquan will remember that in the 
article on “American Educational In- 
terests in the Balkans” there was a pic- 
ture of the Kortcha School in Albamia. 
Several of the children shown in that 
picture are now in Jamestown, New 
York, where Mrs. Baldwin, the author 
of the book entitled “Bible Lessons 
for Foreigners,” has been teaching them 
in her Albanian classes. 


The reproduction of the Edward 
Everett Hale statue in the August 16 
number of The Chautauquan should 
have been credited to Curtis and Cam- 
eron, Boston, as holders of the copy- 
right. 
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Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 

I have a desirable list of cot- 
tages for sale, in prices froxa $95 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Local and long distance phones. 
P. O. Box 513. 




















BUNGALOWS AND 
SUMMER HOMES 


I build them from original and care- 
fully studied designs. interests 
are around Chautauqua Lake, with 
residence, mill and lumber yard at 
Maple Springs (opposite Chautauqua 
Assembly). 

Vacant or furnished new RBUNGA- 
LOWS for RENT or SALE AT 
OVERLOOK (formerly Starr Farm), 
now being fully developed and beau- 
tified by Dr. Welch (of Grape Juice 


fame). 

0. SS. LANG 
“BUNGALOW SPFCIALIST” 
Send for my booklet “BUNGALOWS” 
Maple Springs, N. Y. 



































on Steamers. 
for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great 


Lakes Map. Address: 
L. 6. G. P.A., Detroit, Mich. 
Pres. 




















CHAUTAUQUA 
ABROAD 


For Lovers of 
Art and the Classics 


DR. POWERS and 
MR. HOWARD 


June 16 Boston 

June 25 Liverpool 
June 26 Chester 

une FurnessAb’y 
une Grasmere 
une 29 Melrose 
une 30 bkdinburgh 
uly 1 Edinburgh 
uly 2 Trossachs 


uly York 

uly Lincoln 
uly ky 

‘uly 7 Warwick 
uly Kenilworth 





uly Stratford 
uly 8 Oxford 
uly 9 London 
uly 10 London 
july 11 London 
uly 12 London 
fay 13 London 
uly 14 Paris 
uly 15 Paris 
‘uly 16 Paris 
aly 17 Paris 
uly 18 Paris 
uly 19 Paris 
uly 20 Paris 
Brussels 


uly 25 The Rhine 
uly 26 Heidelberg 
tly 4 Interlaken 
July Bernese 
Oberland 
July 29 Lucerne 
July 30 Milan 
July 31 Venice 


Avg. 1 Venice 
Aug. 2 Venice 
Aug. 3 Florence 
Aug. 4 Florence 
Avg. Florence 
Avg. 6 Fiorence 
Aug. 7 Florence 
Aug. 8 Florence 
Aug. 9 Florence 


Aug. to Rome 
Avg. 11 Pome 
Aug. 12 Rome 
Aug. 13 Rome 
Aug. 14 Pome 

. 1 Rome 
16 Rome 
Aug. 17 Pome 

. 1% Neples 
. 19 Pompeti 
Aug. 20 Cepri 
Aug. 21 Amalfi 
Aug. 22 Prindisi 
Aug. 23 Corfu 
Aug. 24 Patras 
Avg. 7 Athens 
Aug. 26 Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Aug. 29 Athens 
. go Delphi 
Aug. 3t Delrhi 
1 O'ympia 


16 
Due New Yor 











YORK MINSTER 





The cut represents the vast expanse of the great cathedral with its 


successive stages of architecture, ail of the Gothic period. 


At the left is 


the pure Gothic corner tower with its receding stages as we ascend to the 


pinnacled top; then 


the early Gothic transept with its great rose window 


and its tall simple lancet windows below; then the earlier part of the pro- 
digious choir with its curious iracericd windows below and its later windows 
above; then the small pseudo-transept whose sole purpose is to make pos- 
sible the largest w.ndow ever built, and finally, to the right, the latest portion 
of ihe choir with its ambitious windows steadied by a curious outer grill or 


framework of stone. 








YORK MINSIER 





England has but one other church 
which preserves the stately medie- 
val title of Minster; it has but one 
other church which boasts of an 
archbishop. York alone enjoys both 
these distinctions. The Archbishop 
of York shares with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury the headship of the 
Church of England. 

York was never a border fortress 
like Durham or an island of refuge 
like Ely among the Fens. It occu- 
pies no inaccessible fortress site, 
but stands on level ground within 
the walls of a populous city, the 
capital of the north. Here the Ro- 
man established a provincial head- 
quarters and located a vowerful gar- 
rison. It was the lords of York 
that plucked the white rose as their 
rallying symbol against the red rose 
of Lancaster, and made the name 
of Edward the proudest in the an- 
nals of the British crown 

It was in York that the Saxon 
builder made his greatest essay in 
the art of cathedral building, long 
before the Norman came, his 
achievement long since obliterated 
save for the curious “herring bone” 
masonry which still lingers in the 
basement walls. Here in turn the 
Norman, grown skilful by his ex- 
perience in Durham and Lincoln, 
left the finest monument of his awe 
inspiring art, whose ponderous mass 
and chaste decoration, once again, 
only the visitor to the great crypt 
may see, 

And when this in turn ‘fell a prev 


to flame, in the days when the more 
graceful Gothic was ripening, the 
rebuilding of the great Minster of 
the North gave opportunity for the 
expression of the Gothic builder’s 
finished thought. On from west to 
east, as the huge pile slowly moved, 
we trace the ever expanding pur- 
pose of the builder. The windows 
broaden and soar to the very roof 
Dividing lines are wiped away, and 
the pictured glass now stre ches un 
proken from cellar to cornice. The 
swaying, trembling panes are stif- 
fened by graceful cobwebs of stone 
that splay themselves even over the 
narrowed walls, and fling their 
gauze of stone from buttress to but- 
tress, until at last walls dissolve in 
mist The last built wall was a 
dream of lightness and grace, but 
the builder did not trust it to bear 
the heavy sione vault. The dizzy 
height above us as we stand within 
the pillared nave, is spanned by 
a wooden vault whose weieht would 
not jeopardize the fragile structure 

Ours is another striving, another 
cult. York, too, furnishes the com- 
parison. Its modern wonder is the 
great railway station whose long 
curving vault shelters the lines of 
gleaming tracks which guide the fly- 
ing trains as true as the planet in 


its orbit. The achievement is not 
unworthy. Yet it will be long ere | 
the modern structure throws the 


same thrall over our spirits, for it 


betokens a lesser effort and bespeaks | Sept. 16 


a less exalted sympathy. 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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ABROAD 


For Lovers of 
Music and Art 


MR. HOWARD and 
DR. POWERS 


June 16 Boston 
june 25 Liverpool 
June 26 Chester 
yune 27 FurnessAb’y 
june 28 Grasmere 
june 29 Melrose 
june 30 Edinburgh 
July 1: Edinburgh 
july 2 Trossachs 
july 3 Durham 

4 York 
July 5 Lincoin 

6 Ely 

7 Warwick 

7 Kenilworth 

8 Stratford 

8 Oxford 


London 
Lonuon 
London 
London 
London 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Brussels 
Antwerp 
The Hague 
Amsterdam 
Cologne 
The Rhine 
Heidelberg 
Interlaken 
Bernese 
Oberland 
Lucerne 
Milan 
Venice 
Venice 
Venice 
Fiorence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
To Trent 
Innsbruck 
Munich 
Munich 
Munich 
of Bayreuth 
Nurnberg or 
Bayreuth 
Nurnberg or 
Bayreuth 
Rothenburg 
Bayreuth 


To Dresden 


Dresden 
Dresden 
Dresden 





Aug. 17 


Aug. 19 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 21 


Aug. 22 Berlin 
Aug. 23 Berlin 
24 Berlin 
25 Berlin 
Aug. 26 Berlin 
Aug. 27 Berlin 
Aug. 28 Hamburg 
Aug. 29 Hamburg 


Due New York 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


sky. 


Graduation Notes at Chautauqua, 
New York 

Guests to the number of nearly a 
thousand took advantage of the annual 
C. L. S. C. reception at the Hotel Ath- 
enaeum on Saturday evening, August 9, 
their 
pleasure at his return from his Euro- 
each 


to express to Bishop Vincent 


pean trip Representatives of 
class received in groups which extend- 
ed around the large drawing room. 

* * * 


On Sunday, August 10, Chancellor 
John H. Vincent preached the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon before the graduating 
class and a large audience in the Am 
phitheater, and in the evening Dr. Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut conducted the 
Vigil in the Hall of Philosophy 


* * * 


class 


On Monday the Class of 1913 had a 
supper at the Tea Room 
> * * 
Hall 
and the other class houses blazed with 
lights while all the C. L. S. C. classes 
entertained their friends, and the Athe- 


On Tuesday evening Alumni 


nian watchfires burned 


* * * 
On Wednesday morning the Recog 
procession formed under a 


nition Day 


Vigil of the C. L 


brilliant 


The 


the Classes of ’95, 


Banner 


of 


the 


"13s were “recog- 
nized” in the Hall of ‘Philosophy by 
Chancellor Vincent, and the tablets of 
03, and ‘13 were 


Class of 
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dedicated. Mr. S. C. Schmucker gave 
a stimulating address in the Amphi- 
theater. In the afternoon the members 
of '13 received their diplomas from the 
hand of Bishop Vincent In the evening 
the Society of the Hall in the Grove 
held its annual banquet at the Hotel 
Athenaeum. Mr. Frank Chapin Bray 
was the toastmaster. 


The Class of 88 

Some seventy members of the class 
that graduated 4,000 strong twenty-five 
years ago and which sent 497 through 
the Golden Gate at Chautauqua, met 
this memories 
and to Frequent 
after- 


summer to refresh old 


renew old bonds. 
gatherings, a breakfast, and an 
noon meeting at which a reception was 
brief addresses from Bish- 
Hurlbut, Miss Kate F. 


served to re- 


followed by 
op Vincent, Dr 
Kimball, and others all 
vive a happy past and to encourage an 


active future 


Miss Thankful Knight, secretary of 
the Class of ’88, and a faithful, eager 
worker for the quarter 
centennial, died in Chautauqua on the 
night after the day of especial celebra- 
tion. A memorial service was held at 
the Methodist House, and the C. L. S. 
} Scholarship raised by the Class is 
named the “Thankful Knight Scholar- 
ship” in her honor and in gratitude for 


success of its 


her loving service. 





S. C. Class of 1913, Sunday Evening, August 10 - 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue Gotpen Deen Boox. By Sneath, 
Hodges and Stevens. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 55 cents net. 

Moral education is being developed 
nowadays in scientific fashion. The day 
of the homily is past. The indirect 
method, applied with due reference to 
the psychologic growth of the child, is 
that used in The Golden Rule series 
of school readers. “The Golden Deed 
Book” contributes selections thought to 
be suitable for the eighth grade, though 
some of them seem rather beyond the 
grasp of children of that age. Never- 
theless a good mental stretch will not 
hurt them, especially as thereby they 
will make acquaintance with authors of 
repute. 


Tue Cope or HANnpsuME LAKE, THE 
Seneca Propuet. By Arthur C. Parker. 
Albany: Education Department Bul- 
letin of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Twice a year the “faithful Indians” of 

the Six Nations living on the Iroquois 

reservations in New York and Ontario 
meet to hear the precepts of their so- 
called “new religion” recited for three 
days by native preachers. The moral 


precepts and exhortations are those 
taught for sixteen years before his 
death in 1815 by Handsome Lake, a 


Seneca prophet. They have been written 
out from memory by Chief Cornplanter 
and translated chiefly by William Blue- 
sky, a native lay preacher of the Baptist 
Church. Mr. Parker, an archaeologist, 
has prepared the document for publica- 
tion with a suitable Introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. 


IM MORTALITY 


ESTABLISHED THROUGH 
Science. By John O. Yeiser. Omaha, 
Nebraska: National Magazine Asso- 


ciation. $1.00 postpaid. 

Mr. Yeiser has sketched in brief form 
the outline of a book which he expects 
to write. Chapters on the origin of 
the earth and of life and on the evolu- 
tion of man give material for certain 
deductions from the law. of evolution. 
Discussions follow on the existence of 
the soul as independent of the body, on 
the possibility of its metaphysical 
growth, of its possible inherence in the 
parent cell. Other chapters are on the 
soul’s lack of “prebirth memory” and on 
reincarnation. The author claims that 
“While I have been exceedingly careful 
that all statements of physical facts 
are true, 1 do not claim to know that 
these metaphysical deductions are 
right, but I do claim that they are rea- 
sonable enough to be worth thinking 
over.” 

Rutes For Ricut Livivc ayn Riert 
Connuct. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. <oe net. “ 

This beartifvl little book is a most 

attractive and helpful volume. 

object of the book is set forth in the 

preface very concisely: “In the educa- 

tion of our ch'ldren we very wisely take 
great p2irs to g’ve them rules—rules 


to apply to their mathematics, . their 
grammar, composition, rhetoric, ete. 
Later, some will be taught rules for 


engineering. . . . or for whatever 
occupation they may choose. But 
hitherto we have set these children 


adrift on the great ocean of existence 

without giving them any rules for living, 

or for the conduct of life. 

This little book, containing some of the 

rules given us by the Teacher, hopes 

to supply this deficiency.” 

The book is a wise compilation of 
the teachings of Christ upon the vital 
question of life, so arranged as _ to 
render most practical and attractive the 
principles taught by the Master Mind. 
Some of the questions outlined are: 
The Aim of Life, The Way, Life, 
Eternal Life, Conduct, Love, Service, 
Blessedness, each topic being exem- 
plified by the exact words of Jesus with- 
out comment. The book, including the 
index, contains only fifty pages, but it 
will give any young person a sweeping 
view of the teachings of Jesus upon the 
real issues of life. 

Tre Reviciouvs Lire oF THE ANCrt0- 
Saxon Race. By M. V. B. Knox 
Boston: Sherman, French & Company 
$2.00 net. 

In a prefatory note the author states 
as the purpose of the book, “to trace 
the forces of the religious life that 
have aided the English speaking race 
to become so mighty and successful.’ 
In the 523 pages of the work he at- 
tempts to compass a somewhat detailed 
history of religion in England and its 
colonies, and in the United States, from 
the con\ersion of the first Kentish king 
down to the present year. To this task, 
one of enormous scope and complexity 
the author has brought a comparatively 
open mind, an unfailingly cheerful 
view of life, and a spirit of charity. But 
of the difficulties and real nature of his 
task he has no comprehension 

No excuse for such faults as this 
book consists of should he offered in 
the name of democra‘ization of learn- 
ing. In a time when good handbooks 
by acknowledged masters are in reach 
of everyone, there should be no reason 
for writing fifty-three chapters on the 
Religious Life of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race, in none of which the difference 
between Catholicism and Protestantism 
is definitely discussed, and which con- 
tain in the following sentences the 
author’s discussion of the doctrine of 
evolution. “The nineteenth century 
brought forward a most wonderful ad- 
vance in many fields of scientific k»owl- 
edge. The preceding century had hand- 
ed up to the new one the elements of 
geology so it was gradually learned 
that the earth was very old and that 
the strgta had fossils imbedded in then 
showing life of remarkable forms and 
of vast duration. ki The early 
question arose as to whether the term 
‘day’ in the first of Genesis meant a 
day of twenty-four hours or a term of 
extended duration ‘ Near the 
first third of the century two men ar- 
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rived at similar conclusions about the 
processes of creation,—Charles Darwin 
and Alfred R. Wallace. It was a bit 
remarkable that to each had come the 
insight when making study of the forms 
of life from sea and island. To the 
new view of creation was given the 
name of evolution.” The book con- 
tains no mention of the so-called 
“Higher Criticism,” nor of socialism, 
nor of any problems rising out of the 
relations of labor and capital. 


Curist1an Science So Cauiep, By Hen- 
ty C. Sheldon. New York: Eaton 
and Mains. 50 cents net. 

This little book is entirely and almost 
vindictively hostile to Mrs. Eddy and 
all her claims. In fact the volume is 
wholly given over to arguments and 
statements which exhibit the founder 
of Christian Science as a charlatan self 
advertiser and mountebank. Her sys- 
tem of religion is exposed from the 
standpoint of science, morals and rea- 
son. We are pained when we close 
the book that the writer has succeeded 
so well in his thankless task 

Verily, people are usually better than 
their systems of religion promise or 
what could be said of the rest of us? 
It is also true that this is not the first 
time that a person whose character is 
not regarded by aM as exemplary has 
inspired and quickened multitudes and 
has, on the whole, performed a high 
human service. 
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Forget that you have any troubles. 
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There never were better times than 
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Hell is paved with good intentions; 
nevertheless good intentions make a 
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intentions. Better still is the foundation 
and the super-structure that are too 
good for Hell. 
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